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No. X. 
MR. LACY. 


Tus celebrated comedian was born near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, 
and originally taught dancing, but afterwards went into the army, 
bearing a lieutenant’s commission and quarter-master’s warrant, under 
Colonel Gerrard. We cannot state the motives which induced him 
to quit so honourable a profession for the stage, nor the exact period at 
which Lacy commenced his theatrical career. Some authorities state 
the year 1660; but there is good reason to suppose Lacy was an 
actor before the civil war, as we shall prove in the course of this 
memoir. Churl says “he was a well-shaped man, of a noble stature, 
and justly proportioned ;” and Langbaine speaks of him in the follow- 
ing eulogistic terms:—‘* He was a comedian whose abilities were 
sufficiently known to all frequenters of the King’s Theatre. He 
performed all the parts he undertook to a miracle, in-so-much [the 
old story], that as the age he lived in never had, so am I apt to 
believe no other will ever have his equal, at least not his superior. 
He was the original representative of Bayes, in The Rehearsal.” 

_The remaining portion of this memoir is furnished by a gentleman, 
(0 whose intimate acquaintance with dramatic history and discrimi- 
ee Oo tite: our readers have been, on more than one occasion, 
indented, 

A note by Davies, in the reprint of Roscius Anglicanus, says, 
There is no trace of his (Lacy’s) having acted before the Restora- 
tlon;” whereas, in the very text to which this note is appended, 
Downes expressly states, that ‘the scattered remnants of several of 
the houses open in the reign of Charles I.” after the Restoration, 
‘composed the original King’s company—and in the list of these ap- 
pears the name of Lacy. Moreover, Aubrey tells us that Jonson, 
who died 1637, “ took a catalogue from Mr. Lacy, of the Yorkshire 
dialect, for the clownery to his Tale of a Tub;” and though it 
‘ppens that the provincial language introduced in that piece is not 
northern but western, yet it is probable that Aubrey was only mis- 


tken as to the name of the play, and alluded to Jonson’s Sad 
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Mr. Lacy. 


Shepherd, in which the Yorkshire phraseology prevails. | opine 
therefore, that there can be little question as to Lacy’s having played 
before the suppression of the theatres. 

Although he was, doubtless, an admirable performer, few parti- 
culars have come down to us of the line he excelled in, or the cha- 
racters in which he was principally celebrated ; but from his having 
been painted, by command of Charles II. in three broadly comic 
characters, we may be certain that strong humour was his forte. 
These are—Galliard, in the Duke of Newcastle’s Variety; Teague, a 
droll Irish servant, in Sir Robert Howard's Committee; and Scruple, 
a canting mercenary nonconformist, in Wilson’s comedy of The Cheats, 
whose style of hypocrisy and casuistry was doubtless very entertain- 
ing in that day, when the original was to be met with in every street, 
but are now become quite obsolete. Downes, in three lines of ex- 
quisite verse, notices these as his crack parts :— 

For his just acting, all gave him due praise: 
His part in Zhe Cheats, Johnny Thump, Teg, and Bayes,— 
In these four excelling, the Court gave him the bays. 

Langbaine also says (p. 477), ‘‘1 remember, in Sherley’s Changes, 
the deceased Mr. Lacy acted Johnny ‘Thump, Sir Gervase Simple’s 
man, with general applause ;” and in another place (p. 456) he ob- 
serves, of Falstaff, ‘This part used to be played by Mr. Lacy, and 
never failed of general applause.” 

The above-mentioned painting is at Windsor Castle; a copy, 
amongst the late Mr. Harris’s theatrical portraits, sold for eleven 
guineas in 1819. The auctioneer, on that occasion (Robins), de- 
scribed him as ‘‘ the Mathews of his day,” fancying, I suppose, that 
the three characters were all assumed in one piece. 

In the Poems on State Affairs, it is insinuated that he participated 
with Hart in the favours of Nell Gwynne. Langbaine, speaking of 
his writings, observes, ‘“‘ Nor did his talent wholly lie in acting; he 
knew both how to judge and write plays; and if his comedies are 
somewhat allied to French farce, it is out of choice, rather than want 
of ability to write true comedy.” 

Lacy’s plays, in fact, are either mere translations from the French, 
or compilations from the works of others; their titles are— 

1. Lhe Dumb Lady; or, The Farrier made Physician, a comedy, 
1672. A coarse version of Moliere’s Médécin Malgre lui; though 
Langbaine is pleased to think it an improvement upon the original. 

2. The Old Troop; or, Monsieur Ragout, a comedy, 1672. Lang- 
baine is doubtless right in his conjecture (formed from the style), that 
this also was taken from the French. It was received, he adds, as 
well as the preceding play, with universal applause. 

3. Sir Hercules Buffoon; or, The Poetical Squire, a comedy, 1684. 
This play was not produced till three years after the author's death. 
Langbaine, who thinks (p. 470) that he borrowed some hints for the 
composition of it from Sharpe’s Noble Siranger, 1640, observes, “1 
know not how this play succeeded on the theatre, but I am confident 
had the author been alive to have graced it with Ais action, it coul 
not have failed of applause.” The prologue, also, which was de- 
livered by Joe Haines, the general prologue and epilogue speaker of 
the day, has this warm eulogium :— 
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The Guilty Mother. 


Ye scribbling fops, (cry mercy, if I wrong ye, 

But without doubt there must be some among ye,) 
Know that fam’d Lacy, ornament o’ the stage, 
That standard of true comedy in our age, 

Wrote this new play :— 

And if it takes not, all that we can say on’t, 

Is, we've his fiddle, not his hands to play on’t. 

4, Sawney the Scot; or, The Taming of the Shrew, a comedy, 1690. 
This play was produced at Drury Lane, and seems not only to have 
been very successful at the outset, but to have retained possession 
of the stage for some years, since there are two other editions, dated 
1708 and 1714. The Biog. Dram. says, “ It is only an alteration, 
without much amendment, of Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew.” 

Lacy died at an advanced age, and is said to have been buried in the 
church-yard of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. It is to be regretted that 
Cibber, although Lacy died before his time, has not preserved some 
account of his professional character, which he might readily have 
sathered from his contemporaries, but he does not even mention his 
name. 

Of Lacy’s domestic history nothing is known. Perhaps Lacy the 
patentee was of the same family.  * 





THE GUILTY MOTHER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I cannot help writing, to thank you for the gratification you 
have afforded me by your translation of the comedy of The Guilty 
Mother ; at the same time to express my surprise that it has never 
been produced on the English stage ; for I think that the author meant 
it as a wholesome check to the lax morality which every where 
prevails in his Marriage of Figaro, or rather The Follies of a Day. 
ln addition to this, the characters and incidents are so highly dramatic, 
that ] am certain it would prove successful in representation. 

Yours, C. B. 

*," We must also express surprise, that The Guilty Mother has 
never been introduced on our boards. In Paris it was long highly 
popular, and as a proof of the author’s great skill and knowledge of 
the passions, we subjoin the following interesting anecdote, which 
appeared in the Gazette de France, Nov. 19, 1818:— 

“A young woman, the mother of three children, went with her 
husband to see the performance of The Guilty Mother, a play by 
Beaumarchais ; the situation and the remorse of the heroine affected 
her the more deeply, as she had a similar fault to reproach herself 
with; this recollection, which for a long time she endeavoured to 
stile, without success, took such lively possession of her soul, that 
she could not support the heart-rending scenes in the fifth act.* She 
Was conveyed home in great agitation of mind, and the next day, after 
‘ long struggle and anguish, she confessed to her husband a fault 
which he had never suspected, and which he pardoned. But the blow 
"as struck, and she survived this confession three days only, in spite 


of the caresses and assurances of tenderness. which her husband 
lavished upon her.” 
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* Sec our last Number, p. 306. 
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EMIGRANT ACTORS. 
(Concluded from page 297.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—The progress of my narrative has now brought me to the period 
when that singular little being, Kean, first projected a visit to America, 
The fate inevitably attendant upon all who for a time have been “ the 
rage,” failed not to shed its influence on this spoiled child of fortune, 
and his attraction, lessening from year to year, had become, in 1819, 
when Elliston assumed the management of Drury, a mere shadow of 
his early triumphs. At this conjuncture, therefore, he resolved, by 
absenting himself from England for a time, to restore to his perform- 
ances the gloss of novelty; and his determination was soon announced 
in the papers. This called forth various paragraphs deprecating his 
departure; and whether these really influenced him, or whether, 
having already thought better of his resolution, he merely made them 
a pretext to abjure it, I cannot say ; but so it was, that an editorial 
donkey, in an obscure journal called The Sunday Monitor, having 
brayed out some notes of surpassing woe on the occasion, Kean took 
pen in hand, and addressed to his assinine monitor a most absurd 
epistle, in which he declared that he did repent him of his rash 
resolve; and went on to make public some of the motives which had 
incited him to form it. One of these was, the circumstance that by 
his agreement with the Drury Lane committee, he was to have 
the complete control of the theatre whenever he might play, an 
arrangement which, naturally enough, he conceived might possibly 
“embarrass Mr. Elliston;” and another was, that by the same agree- 
ment, his name must still appear as conspicuously in the bills as the 
committee had at first thought fit to print it; whereas Mr. Dowton, 
he understood, had especially stipulated in his articles with Elliston, 
that his (Kean’s) name should be advertised like others. Never 
before, in short, was so lamentable a full-length picture of contemptible 
vanity exposed to public scorn— 

** Nor till this time could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness.”’ 

Remain, however, he did, though without adding much either to 
his fame or his fortune, for another season; at the close of which, after 
appearing in the whole of his best parts, giving the performers a fare- 
well supper, and playing at various places on the way, he arrived at 
Liverpool in October. There he performed Othello, on the 6th, and 
added another to the thousand and one silly acts his inordinate vanity 
had previously urged him to, by addressing a speech to the audience, in 
which he said, “I should not do justice to my feelings, if 1 did not 
remark, that in this place I have not experienced that warmth of 
approbation and that alacrity of attention, with which I have been 
honoured in other large cities and towns of the three kingdoms.” On 
the 11th he sailed, and, after a quick passage, reached New-York on 
the 10th November, played Richard on the 29th, and subsequently 
various other characters, (the female parts being sustained by Mrs. 
Barnes, who came out at Drury, 1816,) exciting even greater interest 
than had been awakened by Cooke’s performances. The 00x tickets 
were disposed of by auction, producing large premiums ; and he was 
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avited to a public dinner, at which some of the first people in New- 
York were present; yet amid all the intoxication of success, he is said 
«have been, for some time, entirely proof against that of another 
kind, persevering in a resolution to “ leave off sack and live cleanly.” 
\Ithough his professional merit was generally admitted, some of the 
Yankee critics found sad fault with his pronunciation, “ which,” said 
they, “does him an injury in this country, where we speak pure 
English!” Having finished his engagement here, he proceeded to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, &c. making silly speeches, as usual, 
on various occasions, but everywhere enjoying great popularity. Re- 
urned to New-York, he completed a second engagement ; another at 
Philadelphia; and again to Boston, in May ;—but here the spell was 
broken; for at that season of the year, the theatre being compara- 
tively deserted, the “‘ wasp-stung and impatient fool” fell into a fit of 
pouting, and one evening played a prank, which shall be described in 
his own words, from a letter published by him in explanation of his 
conduct.—“‘ On looking through the curtain at seven o'clock, I 
counted only twenty persons in front of the theatre, and decided (has- 
tily, if you please) that it was better to husband my resources for a 
more favourable season.” In plain English, he refused to play, and 
next morning flew off in dudgeon to New-York, leaving his engage- 
ment unfinished, and the managers to arrange matters with the 
audience as they best could: a sad change this from the result of his 
former visit, when he was so flattered with his reception, that he 
styled Boston “ the literary emporium of the western world.” 

In the letter just quoted, he talked in a lofty strain of returning to 
redeem his credit, after performing at New-York; but the storm 
which his folly had raised became so appalling, that he feared to brave 
i. The Boston managers put forth statements, flatly contradicting 
many things he had advanced in his defence ;*—the friends of those 
actors whom his arrival had cast into the shade, gladly seized the 
opportunity to ruin his reputation; and being seconded by the 
envious, the malicious, and that base crew who in all countries are on 
the watch to detect and blazon the failings of genius, they magnified 
his pettish folly into a manifestation of audacious contempt towards 
the whole nation ; contriving to excite such a feeling of indignation 
athis insolence, amongst the Americans generally, and the Bostonians 
in particular, that he determined at once to escape from its fury, and 
therefore announced, that as “he found it impossible to stem the 
torrent of opposition with which he had to contend, and considered it 
meonsistent mith his feelings and character to make further apologies, 
mark this] he had resolved to return to his native country; espe- 
cally as the frailty of his nature was such, that under the same cir- 
cumstances, he might be tempted to act in the same manner.” 

This done, he embarked immediately in the Martha, the packet 
which had conveyed him thither, and sailed for England, doubtless 
with the idea that he was quitting America for ever, and consequently 
caring little for the feelings of exasperation existing amongst those 
whom he left behind. A terrible day of reckoning, however, awaited him, 





* In one of these it was said, that when remonstrated with on his refusal to perform, 
and reminded how ill such conduct would be received by the audience, he exclaimed, 

Do you suppose I care a d for the —— audience, or any audience in America, 
when my reputation is concerned ?” 
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when he was destined to be again exposed to the influence of those 
feelings, and to be placed by them in a more humiliating Position than 
even he had ever been reduced to. On the 20th of July, 182], he proc 
reached Liverpool; proceeded directly to London; and, the theatre play 
having that year been kept open all the summer with the spectacle of ( 
the Coronation, he came out at once as Richard the Third, was received 











0 
with an enthusiasm which fully compensated for the neglect he had a 
experienced at Boston; and in the exultation of the moment, closed that 
his performance with an address to the audience, in which he boasted init 
that during his absence he had maintained with constancy the character that 
and pride of an Englishman ! how 
Here leave we him for a time, while we record the hapless fate of for 
Mrs. Alsop, a plain but clever little woman, daughter of Mrs. Jordan, 182 
whom the reader may perchance recollect playing her mother’s line his 
of parts at Covent Garden and Drury, between 1815 and 1818. After The 
this she appeared at one or two minor theatres, and in the autumn of Mai 
1820 sailed for America, where she was announced as “ grand-daugh- ecce 
ter of the late King of Great Britain,” though born long before her this 
mother’s connexion with his present most gracious Majesty originated. but 
Of her professional success in the new world I have no account; but that 
whatever it was, her career was brief, being cut short at New-York in wit 
the summer of 1821, through taking, by mistake, an overdose of ard 
laudanum. wer 
Every body, of a dozen years’ experience in playhouse matters, must wit 
needs bear in mind that memorable tug of war between the two theatres, one 
in 1817, about Mr. Junius Brutus Booth. When the rival managers, his 
after nearly tearing themselves and the actor to pieces, in disputing bro 
who should possess him, found, after the point was decided, that he tha 
was not worth having; and eventually whistled him down the wind to to’ 
prey at fortune. This crack-brained little gentleman, having imitated at 
Kean in sundry other points, must needs copy him in that of visiting acc 
America; and accordingly, in 1821, abruptly departing thither, he ref 
was received for some time as a very efficient substitute for his great ac 
original, some people declaring ‘‘ they had seen no one superior to not 
him but Cooke,” whilst others styled him a mere copyist ; upon which, cal 
in 1824, he published at Boston a notice that, ‘to prove he acted | 
from a natural conception of character, and not from imitation of Mr. bu 
Kean, he would deliver a soliloquy from Richard the Third—first in fre 
his own manner, and afterwards as that popular actor—leaving the wa 
question as to the originality of his efforts to the decision of the he 
audience.” Upon the whole, however, Booth was a great favourite ms 
in the United States, but being somewhat “ magotty- pated,” as Ant. se) 
Wood styles it, (of which a few symptoms had manifested themselves th 
before he quitted England,) and having contrived by his frolics to A 
dull somewhat the lustre of his reputation, he quitted America in uy 
1825, just as Kean was setting forth on his second expedition thither, pe 
and arrived in London to fill the vacancy thus occasioned at Drury. to 
Accordingly, in October, he appeared as Junius Brutus, was well pt 





received, and loudly called for by some empty-skulled boobies on the 
fall of the curtain, but sent forth word by Wallack that “ he declined 
the honour.” The newspaper writers still averring that he copied 
Kean, he published a strange raving kind of reply, couched in terms 
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of defiance, assuring them that his model was not Kean but Grimaldi. 
He subsequently appeared at some of the minor theatres, and in 1826 
roceeded again to America, where, when I last heard of him, he was 
Jaying his old pranks. 

Of all the actors on the London stage, Mathews was the last whom 
people expected to find amongst the transatlantic adventurers, for he 
was so completely “at home” in his own country, and it was thought 
that those satirical sketches of English character, in which he is 
inimitable, would be so completly caviare to the million in America, 
that his success there seemed extremely problematical. ‘The thing, 
however, was decided upon, and after performing his Youthful Days 
fora few nights at Liverpool, he sailed thence on the 2d of August, 
1822. In the New-York Daily Advertiser, of September 6, I find 
his coming thus queerly announced :—‘ The packet-ship William 
Thompson, arrived yesterday afternoon from Liverpool. Mr. Charles 
Mathews, of London, the celebrated comedian, and one of the most 
eccentric men of the age, came passenger in her.” Unfortunately, at 
this period, New-York was suffering all the horrors of a pestilence ; 
but ere long he was enabled to commence his operations, which, in 
that and other cities—as well in the drama as in the 4i Home—met 
with almost unparalleled success. ‘The desire to witness him was so 
ardent and universal, that tickets of admission, as on Kean’s first visit, 
were disposed of by auction. His triumph, however, was viewed 
with infinite chagrin by some parties, more especially by the fanatics, 
one of whom preached and published a sermon, wisely attributing to 
his performances in September, the origin of the pestilence which 
broke out in July. ‘ The theatre,” said he, “‘ that school of Satan, 
that nursery for hell, is overflowing night after night with our citizens, 
to witness the mimicries of an actor, whom God Almighty sent here, 
at this very time, in his wrath, as a man better qualified, by all 
accounts, than any other in the world, to dissipate every serious 
reflection, and harden men in folly and sin. If such be our spirit as 
acommunity, have we not deserved God’s chastisement? Can we 
not find in this thirst after dissipation, a fruitful cause of our late 
calamity ?” 

At such rhodomontade as this, Mathews, of course, only laughed ; 
but attacks calculated to excite feelings of a sterner description, were 
irequently made upon him in the public prints. ‘The origin of these 
was twofold. One set proceeded from individuals who fancied that 
he had merely come to spy out the nakedness of the land, and collect 
materials for ridiculing it on his return; and who, with that childish 
‘ensitiveness upon such matters, which is peculiarly characteristic of 
the Americans, were patriotically indignant about the mighty matter. 
A second party, still more busy, and far more malignant, was made 
up of actors whom his presence had eclipsed, combined with their 
personal friends, and various “ gentlemen of the press,” who under- 
took to avenge their fancied wrongs. From this source, it seems 
probable, proceeded a virulent article in a Boston paper, called The 
Sentinel, asserting that Mathews, by having advertised his 4t Home 
lor one night, in a public room, to benefit a charitable institution, 
after announcing his performance of it at the theatre as being “ for 
the last time,” had practised a gross fraud both upon the inhabitants 
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and the manager. The editor, a Mr. Buckingham, proceeded to 
describe those who purposed attending on the occasion, as fastidious 
ladies and gentlemen, who would not give even their countenance to 
support a theatre and a stationary company of players, yet encouraged, 
both by their countenance and money, an itinerant mimic, who offered 
his instructive and chaste imitations in another place. “ They will 
not,” said he, ‘‘ go to the theatre to see a tragedy of Shakspeare’s or 
a comedy of Sheridan’s, but they are extremely anxious to get into 
Boylston Hall, to see Mr. Mathews imitate a sea-sick rustic or a 
drunken coachman, and to hear him retail the old stale jokes of Joe 
Miller, and tell the delicate adventures of Mr. Rumpfoozle and Mrs, 
Ninicompips.” He then requested his correspondents to furnish him 
with the names of all who ventured to attend, in order that he might 
hold those personages up to scorn, “ who cannot digest a play, but 
can gorge their cormorant appetites on the vulgarity and smut, which 
have been scouted from the stage as stale disgusting excrescences ;” 
with much more skimble-skamble stuff, poured forth in a like 
tone of vulgar abuse. This, Mathews thought, was “a pretty con- 
siderable d—d deal too bad ;” not only as the extra performance had 
been undertaken at the request of many principal Bostonians, whose 
habits or prejudices withheld them from visiting the theatre, but 
because the funds of the aforesaid charity received 1200 dollars from 
the receipts of the evening. He, therefore, resolved to institute a 
prosecution against the scurrilous libeller, which, I believe, was in 
progress when he quitted America, but forget what was the result. 

Little else, connected with this trip, remains to be told, save that 
in May, 1823, Mathews, while travelling with Price, the late Drury- 
lane manager, from Philadelphia to New-York, narrowly escaped 
being crushed to death by the fall of a large tree, which struck the 
Union stage coach a few yards in advance, and instantaneously killed 
a performer named Burslem, who was one of the outside passengers. 
It may also be mentioned, that an engraving of him, in six characters 
of La Diligence, after a sketch made from recollection by Johnson, 
of the Baltimore theatre, is said to present a more faithful resem- 
blance than any of the prints published in England. 

Mathews returned to London, and performed in the summer of 
1823 at the English Opera House, where the fruits of his expedition 
made their appearance during the following season, in the form of a 
new At Home, entitled A Trip to America, and Peake’s farce of 
Jonathan in England. Some hits in these pieces excited the ire of 
certain “ jades,” who “ winced,” and several angry remonstrances 
were published, both in England and America. To one of these, in 
the European Magazine, Mathews vouchsafed a long reply; and 
should any of my readers ever meet on a book-stall with the number 
of that deceased periodical for December, 1825, let them forthwith 
secure the treasure, for there will they meet with the article in question. 

In 1823, amongst the number of those who tried their fortunes 
where they might prove kinder, were Pearman, Decamp, and Con- 
way ; the first of whom commenced at New-York, as Belino, (Devil's 
Bridge) in December, on which occasion the critic, in a newspaper 
there, was good-natured enough to say, “ his figure, though small, Y 
passably good, his face not inexpressive, and his walk very fine — 
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retty well, that of a man who limps! Pearman, after a stay of 
‘welve months, returned to England, visited America a second time in 
1927, and I believe is still there; as well as Decamp, who was for some 
years a clever, though not popular, actor in London, and afterwards 
manager at Newcastle, Sheffield, &c. Conway’s fate was a melan- 
choly one. This sensible and gentlemanly man, for no fault that I 
sould ever learn, save that of being six feet high, was for several years 
the favourite butt of malice and stupidity in the London newspapers. 
Some of these hornets he brushed away,—amongst others the ‘ shewer- 
up” of the John Bull, and the late W. Hazlitt, the latter of whom, 
after penning most insulting remarks upon Conway’s person, retracted 
them with breathless haste when called on for an explanation, and 
swore bitterly, in print, that he meant no offence i’ the world. Poor 
Conway's tormentors, however, were too much for him; that many- 
headed monster, the town, as usual, gave up its own judgment, to 
idopt that of the base pack who yelped at him incessantly ; till at 
length, worried, harassed, and stung, beyond endurance, he fled for 
refuge to America, where at first his success was equal to his fondest 
expectations; but, after a stay of two or three years, a repetition of the 
treatment he had experienced in England, determined him to abandon 
his profession altogether, and enter the Church. The envenomed 
shaft, however, still rankled in the wound; he brooded over his in- , 
juries till his intellects became unsettled ; and early in 1828, a brief 
newspaper paragraph informed his friends that he had committed 
suicide, by throwing himself overboard, while proceeding from New- 
York to Charleston, in the Niagara packet. A more circumstantial 
account of this transaction, which was addressed, by the British consul 
at New-York, to the editor of a newspaper there, deserves to find a 
less transitory place of record than the columns in which it first 
appeared, and is therefore subjoined. I know not how those who are 
made of sterner stuff may feel, while perusing it; but for myself, I 
honestly avow that my stoicism has by no means been altogether 
proof against the emotions of pity which so affecting a recital seems 
calculated to awaken :— 
“ British Consulate, New York, Feb. 12. [ 1828. | 

“Sir,—My official duty having placed before me the papers of the 
late Mr. Conway, whose death you noticed in your last number, | 
cannot render a more acceptable service to his memory, than by tran- 
scribing what he says to his mother, which I have extracted from a 
duplicate of a letter, dated 7th December last, and forwarded to Eng- 
land but a few weeks before the catastrophe :— 

“* You mention, my dear mother, your having heard that I act but 
seldom, and am preparing myself for holy orders; in confirmation 
partly of which, I will inform you, that events beyond my control 
having separated me from my profession, I am applying myself with 
assiduity to books of divinity, in order to ascertain how far 1 may 
reasonably calculate upon success, should I seriously embark in the 
undertaking. The study is profound, extensive, and in a great degree 
new to me; but I bring an unlimited devotion to the task, and that is 
‘main step towards achievement in every pursuit. But, should all 
ny endeavours prove ineffectual, the paths of commerce are open to 


ne, and perhaps employment in a particular branch of academical 
VOL. MI. UU 
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instruction. Of business I cannot be supposed to know much, but jt 
is not very difficult of acquirement ; and observation has shown me 
that good sense, combined with principle and industry, rarely fails of 
some degree of success in a land of commercial enterprise. The 
agreeable prospect to which I so long and eagerly directed my atten. 
tion, of being able, by my labour and economy, to secure a comfort. 
able retirement in this country, to which I might one day invite you 
is, by this change, utterly annihilated ; for, succeed as [ may in = 
new pursuit, I cannot hope to be able to accomplish this, at least for 
a great length of time. Abandon, therefore, dear mother, I beseech 
you, the intention, communicated in your letter, of crossing the At- 
lantic. What wise or beneficial purpose could it answer? We might 
see each other, it is true, but under circumstances so disadvantageous, 
that it were better we never met again. I am provided with no means 
for your reception: I am without a home to invite you to, friends to 
make you acquainted with, or a single resource of comfort or amuse- 
ment to present for your acceptance. Reflect, also, upon the length, 
fatigue, and, at your time of life, even hazard of the voyage, to be 
repaid at last by no enjoyment Oh, dear mother, I am as anxious 
to behold you as you can possibly be to see me; but be not offended 
if I say that I look further than you do into consequences. Should 
it be the will of Providence that my life is prolonged, and I am en- 
abled by my future efforts to succeed in such a manner as may give 
me the means of inviting you to partake of my hearth and board, it 
will be the most blissful moment fate can have in store for me; and 
gladly, joyfully, will I say, ‘Come ;” but, till then, continue to reside 
among your neighbours and friends ; and may the Almighty grant my 
fervent petition, and give you health, tranquillity, and long life.’ — 
After naming a number of friends, he concludes, ‘I have more to 
say, but my paper compels me to reserve it to a future opportunity. 
Alas! I speak of the future, as we are only authorised to do of the 
present. I have feelings and forebodings, but I confine them to my 
own bosom. Let us, in our separation, be patient and resigned. | 
do not, at this season, bid you discard hope, for it is the advent of our 
blessed Saviour, whose coming brought hope and joy to all. But let 
us, under every event, console ourselves with the certain conviction 
that, while we live, we live for each other, and that nothing but the 
last mortal stroke, which separates soul and body, can sunder the tie 
that has, through life, so closely united us to each other.—My dearest 
mother’s most affectionate child, ‘W. A. Conway.” 
“T felt it my duty to see the captain of the Charleston packet, in 
which he took shipping from this port, who has manifested a very 
honourable and humane interest in all which relates to the sad event. 
He stated that, when Mr. Conway came on board, he observed his 
singular manner and dress—the lower buttons all off his vest, wearing 
only a pair of old thin slippers, and altogether unsuitably clothed for the 
season, or for a voyage ; that during the passage he was extremely 
reserved, sat generally in a corner of the cabin; seldom saying more 
than merely returning a short answer to questions asked, or for some 
civilities proffered ; very usually reading in his prayer-book, and at 
other times much engaged in writing. Upon the morning of the 
24th January, the captain mentioned to the passengers, that if the 
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wind held, they would see Charleston by 12 o'clock, upon which Mr. 
Conway requested Captain Becher to inform him when they came 
wear the Bar. The captain and passengers having gone down to 
jiner, and observing that Mr. Conway was not at the table, the 
steward was sent on deck to call him, to whom he replied that ‘he 
had taken what was sufficient for all he should ever require.’ The 
steward had but just returned, without particularly regarding the 


u 
ny reply, when all were roused by a call on deck, ‘ A man overboard !’ 
or At this time the ship was under a press of sail; and, although every 


effort was made to save him, yet the captain was aware all would be, 
as it proved, unavailing. 
“ Being anxious to ascertain what he had been writing during the 


ch 
it. 
rhe 








" passage, I examined his books and papers very carefully, but could 
ns only discover several loose sheets of paper, which I found in a 
to volume of Clarke’s Commentary on the Bible. These sheets are 
e- folded into three columns ; on one is written the text in Greek ; on the 
th, second in Latin; the third is the authorised English version: all done 
be with great care—indeed, I should add, beautiful precision. 

us “It is evident that his mind occasionally gave way under a deep- 
ed seated melancholy, which he brought with him from England ; this 
ld state of mind stood in the way of his popularity; and I have heard 
n- that a few in this city made it a point to sneer at his performances. 
ve A mind so weakened by previous sufferings as his, could not brook it. 
it “In his religious exercises he met with little encouragement. His 
nd very devotions subjected him to observation, which a diseased mind 
de felt, alas! but too keenly. Thus, broken in heart and in prospects, 


ny can we be at any loss to account for the awful termination of his life, 
_ or wonder that, at a moment when labouring under a paroxysm and 


to alienation of mind, he should cast himself into the sea? Your humbie 
y. servant, J. BucHaNnan.” 
he Such was the end of Conway. So cracked a noble heart. Should 
ny this narrative ever meet the eye of any of those who were instru- 
I mental to his fate, I envy them not the feelings of compunction with 


which even they must be visited : 
let 
on 


he 


“ Something unearthly, which they dream not of, 
Like the remember’d tones of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now, the late remorse of love.” 





st So much has been said in this article of Kean’s first western trip, 


in 1820, that I have neither space nor inclination to dilate upon his 


in second, in 1825. The causes which led to it must be fresh in recollec- 
ry tion; and though, in common with most people, I regarded some points 
It of his conduct with “ hatefullest disrelish,” I cannot help thinking 
is that the audience quite overdid the thing by their outrageous display of 
1g “uneasy virtue” on the occasion. Isha)\ not attempt to palliate or deny 
re the ingratitude and base duplicity of his conduct to Cox ; the dis- 
ly gusting grossness, and still more sickening maudlin pot-house senti- 


93 


mentality of his nauseous “love letters ;” or the various other filthy 
features of the case, which awakened public indignation; but I do 
maintain, that while numerous individuals guilty of as great or greater 
“ences against morality, are not only tolerated on the stage, but 
rank, for that very reason, as distinguished favourites, it was per- 
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fectly ridiculous to make Kean the victim of such exemplary ven- 
geance, as though he alone, amongst the members of his profession 
had ever turned aside from the path of rectitude. The absurdity of 
the proceeding was rendered doubly glaring, by the circumstance 
that, at the precise time when yells of execration were directed 
against Kean, at Drury, for his backslidings, the whole town ran 
in crowds to the other house, to lavish their applauses upon an 
actress, who, till then, had never drawn sixpence, nor been noticed 
for aught but her pretty face; and whose surpassing merit, now so 
suddenly discovered, consisted in her being the mother of' two ille. 
gitimate children by one man, and having verified the old proverb, 
‘between two stools,” &c. in attempting to persuade another to 
father them. Kean was hunted from his native land, like a wild 
beast; while the lady’s value was so enhanced, that she has since 
been ‘‘the rage” at every theatre in England, attracting immense 
houses, and sharing profits with the managers. So much for popular 
consistency! * 
‘‘ Desert does nothing. Valiant, wise, and virtuous, 
Are things that walk by without bread or breeches.’’—Fletcher’s ‘‘ Mad Lover.” 
Kean, having weathered the storm at Drury, encountered it again, 
for a few nights at Manchester, &c. m April, and was to have pro- 
ceeded thence to Edinburgh, but the virtuous ire of the people there 
waxed exceedingly hot on the occasion, and the engagement was 
relinquished. In June he was at Dublin; and in September I find 
him again at Manchester, speechifying, as usual, about his talents 


and his persecutions—two subjects upon which he is never tired of 


enlarging. He closed in Frederick, ( Of Age T’o-morrom, ) and being, 
as I have heard, somewhat elevated, treated the audience, on the fall 
of the curtain, with a spice of his original quality, by throwing a so- 
merset. Arrived at New-York, he came out on the 10th of November, 
as Richard, and encountered much opposition at first, but contrived 
to pacify the Yankees, by publishing an abject apology for his former 
misdeeds, such as no man of spirit would have written, and such as 
no man, under any circumstances, ought to have written. In Decem- 
ber he proceeded to Boston, and on his arrival, put forth another 
penitential address, acknowledging his errors, and praying for mercy, 
but none was shown; for, on the first night of his appearance, 4 
band of ferocious ruffians rushed on the stage, and would probably 
have sacrificed him to their fury, had he not contrived to escape 
the danger by a rapid exit, leaving them to glut their rage on the 
decorations of the theatre. Next morning he fled back to New- 
York, resumed his performances there, with unabated applause, 
and played afterwards at Philadelphia, &c., besides visiting Montreal 
and Quebec, at which latter place, some Huron chiefs, having seen 
him perform, adopted him as one of their tribe, under the poetical 
name of Alanienduidet.* He returned to England in December, 
1826, and has now, for some months past, been talking of a third 
expedition, which, nevertheless, it is believed, he has no fixed inten- 
tion of entering upon. 

A few months before Elliston assumed the management of Drury, 


* Kean has published a print of himself, in the costume of a Huron chief; and in 
June 1827, being at Dublin, he spoke an address thus arrayed. 
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oye Mr. Hamblin (transplanted thither from the Royalty) made his 
appearance In the little part of Tressel, ( Richard the Third, ) and 
having the advantage of a good person, combined with some degree 
of talent, came by degrees to be intrusted with characters of more 
importance. “His fortune swell’d him;” and, ere long, he inti- 
mated that any thing beneath first-rate personages he deemed it 
beneath him to appear in :—refusing to play Icilius, at Birmingham, 
to the Viginius of Macready; and subsequently, publishing a de- 
fence of this proceeding, in which he stated, that his agreement with 
the managers specified that he should not play any second-rate part, 
unless as an act of courtesy. In London, however, where people had 
formed a humbler opinion of his merit, there was no opportunity for 
lisplaying these extravagant pretensions; and therefore, deeming it 
better to reign in hell than serve in heaven, he sailed for America 
in 1826, taking with him his wife, formerly Miss E. Blanchard, a 
very pretty woman and pleasing actress. Whether they are still 
there, | have not heard, or if I have heard, have totally forgotten. 

In 1827 there occurred a somewhat numerous emigration of per- 
formers, amongst whom were Pearman, Horne, Mrs. Knight, (late 
Miss Povey,) Archer, of Drury Lane; Mrs. Sloman, of Covent 
Garden, Clara Fisher, and, I think, Mrs. Glossop, formerly Miss 
Fearon. Horn and Mrs. Knight opened at New-York, in January, 
and the lady, who is in truth, a very pleasing singer, soon became 
a great favourite. About this period, subscriptions in aid of the 
Greeks were all the fashion in America, and she generously devoted 
the whole profits of her first benefit night to the advancement of 
them. In October, 1828, some Indian chiefs visited the Park 
theatre; and a day or two after, the papers related, that the prin- 
cipal of them was so delighted with her singing, that he took from 
his head-dress an eagle’s feather, and sent it to her by a box-keeper, 
with what was intended, I suppose, for a complimentary message, 
viz. that she was a mocking-bird squaw. Archer and Clara Fisher 
are still in America. Mrs. Sloman’s death was announced in all the 
papers in 1828, but the report was afterwards contradicted: which of 
the statements was correct, must be left, as Francis Moore, Physi- 
cian, saith, to time and the curious to discover. Horn has just 
resumed his place at Drury. Young Kean lately proceeded west- 
ward, where he will probably excite but little admiration— 

‘** Gods, how the son degenerates from the sire !” 

Master Burke, too, is on his way thither; while, “in order due 
0 close the long career,” Mademoiselle D’Jeck, the Adelphi ele- 
phant, embarked the other day at Liverpool. And now, having 
accomphished my task of recording the transatlantic trips of all per- 
formers of note, the reader and I must shake hands and _ part. 
Many others, “of no mark or likelihood,” might have been men- 
uoned, but to compile a mere catalogue of persons who were neither 
noted when present, nor regretted when absent, would be a sad waste 
both of time and paper :— 

‘* The moon, being clouded, presently is mist; 


But little stars may hide them when they list.”’ 
Shakspeare— Tarquin and Lucrece. 


C.F. L. P. P. 
19th of November, 1830. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Jew of Arragon, or the Hebrew Queen. By Thomas Wade, author 


of Woman's Love. 


On reading the preface, in which Mr. Wade says the failure of his 
drama on the stage renders its publication the more imperative, we 
concluded that the language must contain some extraordinary beauties 
which escaped our observation. We have, therefore, given the Jem 
of Arragon a most attentive perusal, and come to this conclusion, that 
though Mr. Wade may be a very clever young man, he is at present 
totally incapable of writing a tragedy. Like Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
he is well acquainted with the works of the early dramatists, and 
thinks, because he has successfully imitated that quaintness of 
expression which those masterly painters of the human passions 
occasionally exhibit, he has caught the glowing spirit of their style. 
But, alas! such is very far from being the case, for there is scarcely 
a sentiment or passage in the whole play we should wish to remember. 
As we like our readers to judge for themselves, we extract what we 
consider the best written speech in the tragedy. 


The Jew’s soliloquy upon hearing of the edict. 
(The lines within inverted commas were struck out by the Licenser. ) 


An edict!—that’s a word for persecution ; 
Edict and persecution—they’re the same ; 
“ And have been, since we wept at Babylon ; 
‘“‘ And shall be, till we gather us again 
‘“ In the divine Jerusalem foretold. 
“ O, Judah! thou art gone out from thyself; 
“ My country! thou’rt the shadow ofa name;” + 
My countrymen! ye’re scatter’d o'er the earth, 
And feed on those that hate ye ; yet ye prosper, 
And are a mighty people, strong in gold— 
The sceptre of all kingdoms ! “ Were ye gather d, 
‘“ O, were ye gather’d, ye were terrible 
‘* Within the world—and holy, and set up 
“ 'Mid the prime potentates: the curse of Heaven 
“ ‘That hangs so dark and heavily upon ye 
‘“ Cannot endure for ever; and ye shall be, 
‘“ Ye shall be a proud nation once again— 
‘“ And have your prophets, princes, and your rulers, 
‘ As in the time of old :—it is decreed !” 
But I, the rightful heir of your great kings 
(Whose just inheritance were camps and thrones) 
“ Must live a stranger to your renovation ;” 
Find all my glory on the abject mart, 
And die uncrown'd among ye! Yet I reign; 
re 9 in your hearts—in thousands of your hearts! 
And so, I have a glory; and being great 

Amid the wreck of greatness, live content. 
This is well written, though it cannot boast of any striking beauty. 
Of Mr. Wade’s imitation of the phraseology of the early dramatists 
take a specimen. 

That I am happy, sir, 
Even to the top of joy; and truth is, swim 
In the deep tide of my felicity 
So giddily, ‘tis marvel I not drown. 


~ 
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The Rovers. $35 
Though we have pulled out one of the best bricks, we will not be 
» illenatured as to exhibit any of an inferior quality, though, i'faith, 
we are strongly tempted. As, however, Mr. Wade says he pos- 
esses a mind determined to persevere and succeed, we cannot help 
telling him, that to do the latter he must avoid all that familiarity of 
jialogue and stark staring nonsense which is introduced wholesale in 
the Jew of Arragon. One character (Manrique) endangered the tra- 
zedy in the first act. Indeed, it appears strange that the actors had 
not the discrimination to avoid uttering such stuff as the following : 


This they call manly waeg on . bearded manners : 
Now the gods send them barbers! 


Well, get to Xavier: should you see his daughter, 
Commend my Lord Alvaro to her nails. 

Get thee a sickle, Jew, and reap thy chin ; 

Thou’dst look more like a Christian, wouldst thou shave. 


In a very serious part, the Jew, Ruben, after stating that their fate 
depends on the speed of a certain messenger, observes, “let him ride 
fast, and after break his neck.” In this benevolent wish, Xavier 
piously rejoins Amen. 

Ere we quit this play, let us relieve our readers from a state, no 
loubt, of anxious suspense. Last month we stated that owing to the 
confusion we could not say whether Alphonso gave up the ghost, or 
merely fainted. On consulting the play, we find Alphonso fell on the 
body of the Jewess, declaring he would lie by her side, and rave 
forever. Gentle reader, imagine, if it is not too much for thy nervous 
system, Mr. Warde raving for ever ! 

The tragedy is dedicated to the Jews, and we hope (though we must 
confess we have our doubts) that they will return the compliment in 
s way most grateful to the author’s feelings, namely, by purchasing 
the work, 





THE ROVERS; OR, THE DOUBLE ARRANGEMENT. 


BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING AND THE PRESENT 
GEORGE COLMAN. 


As this celebrated burlesque has been justly considered one of the 
most witty and amusing satires of the kind ever written, we feel 
great pleasure in presenting it to our readers. ‘The work is extremely 
scarce, and has been procured with difficulty, for it has not been 
re-printed since it first appeared in the Anti-Jacobin, in the year 1799. 
Inthe year 1811, an alteration of the Rovers was brought out at the 
Haymarket theatre, under the title of The Quadrupeds of Quedlenburgh, 
(0 run against a very successful revival of The Quadrupeds, at the 
Lyceum, Liston played Rogero; Munden, Casimere; Mrs. Glover, 
— and, Mrs. Gibbs, Cecilia. It was acted upwards of thirty 
nights, 

Protocue—in Character. 
Too long the triumphs of our early times, 
With civil discord and with regal crimes, 


Have stain’d these boards ; while Shakspeare’s pen has shewn 
rhoughts, manners, men, to modern days unknown. 
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Too long have Rome and Athens been the rage ; ( Applause. | 
And classic buskins soil’d a British stage. 
To-night our bard, who scorns pedantic rules, 








a 

His plot has borrow’d from the German schools ; ‘ j 

—The Germnan schools—where no dull maxims bind t 

The bold expansion of th’ electric mind. " 

Fix’d to no period, circled by no space, . 

He leaps the flaming bounds of time and place : a 

Round the dark confines of the forest raves, (} 

With gentle robbers* stocks his gloomy caves ; j 

Tells how prime ministers¢ are shocking things, ‘ 

And reigning dukes as bad as tyrant kings ; p 

How to two swains ft one nymph her vows may give, 5 

And how two damsels t with one lover live ! ti 

Delicious scenes !—Such scenes our bard displays, h 

Which, crown’d with German, sue for British, praise. 9 

Slow are the steeds, that through Germania’s roads fe 

With hempen rein the slumbering post-boy goads ; s¢ 

Slow is the slumbering post-boy, who proceeds ) 

Through deep sands floundering, on those tardy steeds ; hav 

More slow, more tedious, from his husky throat [ 

Twangs through the twisted horn the struggling note. post 

These truths confess'd—Oh! yet, ye travell’d few, the 

Germania’s plays with eyes unjaundiced view ! o'cl 

View and approve !—though in each passage fine i 

The faint translation § mock the genuine line, app 

Though the nice ear the erring sight belie, ing 

For U twice dotted is pronounced like 1;§ [ Applause. | pati 

Yet oft the scene shall nature’s fire impart, mer 

Warm from the breast, and glowing to the heart ! of | 

Ye travell’d few, attend !—On you our bard mel 

Builds his fond hope! Do you his genius guard! [{ Applause.) ren 

Nor let succeeding generations say as § 

—A British audience damn’d a German play! —I 

[ Loud and continued applauses.' app 

suc 

Flash of lightning —The Ghost of Pro.oaus’s GranpMOTHER, by the father's ma 
side, appears to soft music, in a white tiffany riding-hood. Protocue kneels of 

to receive her blessing, which she gives in. a solemn and affecting manner, the Les 

audience clapping and crying all the while. Protocus and his GRANDMOTHER obj 

sink through the trap door. sup 

eas 

* See The Robbers, a German tragedy, in which robbery is put in so fascinating 4 dis! 

light, that the whole of a German university went upon the highway in consequence 

ef 

+ See Cabal and Love, a German tragedy—very severe against prime ministers, ap 

and reigning dukes of Brunswick. This admirable performance very judiciously repro- Po 

bates the hire of German troops for the American war in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

—a practice which would undoubtedly have been highly discreditable to that wise and jus 

patriotic princess, not to say wholly unnecessary, there being no American war at that a 

particular time. 

} See The Stranger ; or, Reformed Housekeeper, in which the former of these morals ™ 

is beautifully illustrated ;—and Stella, a genteel German comedy, which ends with ~ 

placing a man bodkin between two wives, like Thames between his two banks, in 7he iat 
Nothing can be more edifying than these two dramas. I am shocked to hear ~s 

that there are some people who think them ridiculous. a h 

§ These are the warnings very properly given to readers, to beware how they judge Cne 

of what they cannot understand. Thus, if the translation runs, “‘ Lightning of my soul, sans 

fulguration of angels, sulphur of hell;’? we should recollect that this is not coarse “a me 

strange in the German language, when applied by a lover to his mistress; ar wh 

English has nothing precisely parallel to the original, muy/ychause archangelichen, ¥ the 
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Act I. 


Scene represents @ room at an inn, at 
Weimar—On one side of the stage 
the bar-room, with jellies, lemons in 
nets, syllabubs, and part of a cold 
roast fowl, §c.—On the opposite side, 
a window looking into the street, 
through which persons (inhabitants of 
Weimar ) are seen passing to and fro 
in apparent agitation—Mati.va ap- 
pears in a great coat and riding halit, 
seated at the corner of the dinner 
table, which is covered with a clean 
huckaback cloth—Plates and napkins, 
with buck’s-horn-handled knives and 
forks, are laid as if for four per- 
sons. 

Matilda. Is it impossible that I can 
have dinner sooner ? 

Landlady. Madam, the Brunswick 
post-waggon is not yet come in, and 
the ordinary is never before two 
o'clock. 

Mat. [ With a look expressive of dis- 
appointment, but immediately recompos- 
ing herself.| Well, then, I must have 
patience | Kwit Lanptapy]. Oh Casi- 
mere! How often have the thoughts 
of thee served to amuse these mo- 
What a diffe- 


ments of expectation ! 
rence, alas! Dinner—it is taken away 
as soon as over, and we regret it not! 
—It returns again with the return of 
appetite—The beef of to-morrow will 
succeed to the mutton of to-day, as the 
nutton of to-day succeeded to the veal 


of yesterday. But when once the 
heart has been occupied by a beloved 
object, in vain would we attempt to 
supply the chasm by another. _ Son 
easily are our desires transferred from 
dish to dish !—Love only, dear, delu- 
sve, delightful love, restrains our wan- 
dering appetites, and confines them to 
a particular gratification ! 

Post-horn blows, Re-enter LANDLADY. 
_ Land. Madam, the post-waggon is 
just come in, with only a single gentle- 
woman, 

Mat. Then show her up, and let us 
have dinner instantly [LanpLApy 
gong); and remember—[after a mo- 
ments recollection, and with great ear- 
nestness|— remember the toasted 
cheese, [ Exit LanDLADY. | 


eee 


Scene I. 


Cecitia enters, in a brown cloth riding 
dress, as if just alighted from the 
t-waggon. 

Mat. Madam, you seem to have 
had an unpleasant journey, if I may 
judge from the dust on your riding- 

abit. 

Cec. The way was dusty, Madam, 
but the weather was delightful. It 
recalled to me those blissful moments, 
when the rays of desire first vibrated 
through my soul. 

Mat. | Aside.| Thank heaven! I 
have at last found a heart which is in 
unison with my own—[7Zo Cecilia] 
Yes, I understand you—the first pul- 
sation of sentiment—the silver tones 
upon the yet unsounded harp. 

Cec. The dawn of life, when this 
blossom [putting her hand upon her 
heart) first expanded its petals to the 
penetrating dart of love! 

Mat. Yes, the time, the golden time, 
when the first beams of the morning 
meet and embrace one another! The 
blooming blue upon the yet unplucked 
plum !— 

Cec. Your countenance grows ani- 
mated, my dear Madam. 

Mat. And yours too is glowing with 
illumination. 

Cec. I had long been looking out 
for a congenial spirit! My heart was 
withered, but the beams of yours have 
rekindled it. 

Mat. A sudden thought strikes me 
—let us swear an eternal friendship. 

Cec. Let us agree to live together ! 

Mat. Willingly. [ With rapidity and 
earnestness. | 

Cec. Let us embrace. [ 7hey em- 
brace. | 

Mat. Yes; I too have loved!— 
You, too, like me, have been forsaken ! 
[ Doubtingly, and as if with a desire to 
be informed. | 

Cec. Too true! 

Both. Ah these men! these men! 
Lanpiapy enters, and places a leg of 

mutton on the table, with sour krout 

and prune sauce—then a small dish 
of black puddings. Cercitia and 

Matitpa appear to take no notice 

of her. 





means rather “ 
which, 


the devil makes flambeaus. 
VOL. I, 


ather “ emanation of the archangelican nature,”—or to smellmynkern vankelfer, 
if literally rendered, would signify, ‘ made of stuff of the same odour whereof 
See Schiittenbriich on the German Idiom. 
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Mat. Oh Casimere ° 

Cec. [Aside.| Casimere! That 
name! Oh my heart, how is it dis- 
tracted with anxiety ! 

Mat. Heavens! Madam, you turn 
ale. 

Cec. Nothing—a slight megrim— 
with your leave, I will retire— 

Mat. I will attend you. [£zeunt 
Matilda and Cecilia. Mangnt Land- 
lady and Waiter, with the dinner on the 
table. | 

Land. Have you carried the dinner 
to the prisoner in the vaults of the 
abbey ? 

Wait. Yes.—Pease soup, as usual 
—with the scrag end of a neck of 
mutton. The emissary of the Count 
was here again this morning, and 
offered me a large sum of money if I 
would consent to poison him. 

Land. Which you refused? [ With 
hesitation and anxtety. | 

Wait. Can you doubt it! 
indignation. | 

Land. { Recovering herself, and draw- 
ing up with an expression of dignity. | 
The conscience of a poor man is as 
valuable to him as that of a prince. 

Wait. It ought to be still more so, 
in proportion as it is generally more 
pure. 

Land. Thou sayest truly, Job. 

Wait. [| With enthusiasm.| He who 
can spurn at wealth, when proffered 
as the price of crime, is greater than a 
prince. 

Post-horn blows.— Enter Casimere, in 
a travelling dress—a light blue great 
coat, with large metal buttons; his 
hair in a long queue, but twisted at 
the end; alarge Kevenhuller hat ; a 
cane in his hand. 

Cas. Here, Waiter, pull off my 
boots, and bring me a pair of slippers. 
[Exit Waiter.| And heark’ye, my 
lad, a bason of water rubbing his 
hands| and a bit of soap—I have not 
washed since I began my journey. 

Wait. | Answering from behind the 
door.| Yes, Sir. 

Cas. Well, Landlady, what com- 
pany are we to have? 

Land. Only two gentlewomen, Sir. 
They are just stept into the next room 
—they will be back again in a minute. 

Cas. Where do they come from? 
[All this while the Waiter re-enters 

with the bason of water. CastIMERE 


[ With 


pulls off his boots, takes a napkin 


from the table, and washes his fg. 
and hands. | nie fac 
Land. There is one of them | 
think comes from Nuremburgh. 
Cas. [Aside.] From Nurembureh 
—[ With eagerness|\—Her name? ~ 
Land. Matilda. 
Cas. [ Aside.| How does this ideot 
woman torment me! What else? 
Land. I can't recollect. 
Cas. Oh agony! [Ina paroxysm of 
agitation. | 
Wait. See here, her name upon 
the travelling trunk — Matilda Pot- 
tingen. 
Cas. Ecstacy! ecstacy! [Embrac- 
ing the Waiter. | 
Land. You seem to be acquainted 
with the lady—Shall I call her? 
Cas. Instantly—instantly—tell her 
—her loved, her long-lost—Tell her— 
Land. Shall I tell her dinner is 
ready ? 
Cas. Do so—and in the mean while 
I will look after my portmanteau. 
[ Exeunt severally. 
Scene changes to a subterraneous vail! 
in the abbey of Quedlinburgh ; with 
coffins, ’scutcheons, death's heads and 
cross-bones. Toads, and other loath- 
some reptiles are seen traversing the 
obscurer parts of the stage. Rocero 
appears, in chains, in a suit of rusty 
armour, with his beard grown, and a 
cap of grotesque form upon his head. 
Beside him a crock, or pitcher, sup- 
posed to contain his daily allowance of 
sustenance. A long silence, during 
which the wind is heard to whistle 
through the caverns. Rocero rises 
and comes slowly forward, with his 
arms folded. < 
Rogero. Eleven years! It is now 
eleven years since I was first immured 
in this living sepulchre. The cruelty 
of a minister—the perfidy of a monk 
—yes, Matilda! for thy sake—alive 
amidst the dead—chained—coffined— 
confined—cut off from the converse 0! 
my fellow-men.—Soft! what have we 
here ? [Stumbles over a bundle of sticks. 
This cavern is so dark, that I can 
scarcely distinguish the objects under 
my feet. Oh!—the registry of m) 
captivity. Let me see, how stands = 
account? [Takes up the sticks, an 
turns them over with a melancholy a ; 
then stands silent for a few moments, 
if absorbed in calculation. Elev * 
years and fifteen days! Hah- the 
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wenty-eighth of August! How does 
he recollection of it vibrate on wo 
yeart! It was on this day that I too 
ny last leave of my Matilda. It was 
, summer evening—her melting hand 
oemed to dissolve in mine, as I pressed 
t to my bosom—some demon whis- 
yered me that I should never see her 
nore. I stood gazing on the hated 
vehicle which was conveying her away 
mr ever. The tears were petrified 
under my eyelids. My heart was 
evstallized with agony. Anon— I 
looked along the road. The diligence 
wemed to diminish every instant. I 
felt my heart beat against its prison, 
is if anxious to leap out and overtake 
it. My soul whirled round as I 
watched the rotation of the hinder 
wheels. A long trail of glory followed 
iter her, and mingled with the dust— 
t was the emanation of divinity, lu- 
uinous with love and beauty, like the 
ylendour of the setting sun—but it 
wld me that the sun of my joys was 
ank for ever;—yes, here in the 
depths of an eternal dungeon—in the 
aursing cradle of hell—the suburbs of 
perdition—in a nest of demons, where 
despair in vain sits brooding over the 
putrid eggs of hope; where agony 
woos the embrace of death; where 
patience, beside the bottomless pool of 
despondency, sits angling for impossi- 
hilities. Yet even here, to behold her, 
toembrace her—yes, Matilda, whether 
in this dark abode, amidst toads and 
spiders, or in a royal palace, amidst 
the more loathsome reptiles of a court, 
would be indifferent to me—angeis 
would shower down their hymns of 
cratulation upon our heads, while 
iends would envy the eternity of suffer- 
ng love———Soft, what air was that? 
it seemed a sound of more than human 
warblings. Again—[listens attentively 
jor some minutes|—only the wind. It 
's well, however—it reminds me of 
that melancholy air, which has so often 
‘laced the hours of my captivity. 
Let me see whether the damps of this 
“ungeon have not yet injured my 
tutar. | Takes his guitar, tunes it, and 
eins the following air, with a full 


“eompaniment of violins from the 
orch sira. ] 


a 


The Rovers. 


(Air—Lanterna Magica.) 
SONG BY ROGERO. 
1 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 


—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 

[ Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, 
with which he wipes his eyes ; gazing 
tenderly at it, he proceeds— } 

2 


Sweet kerchief, check’d with heav’nly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in !— 
Alas! Matilda then was true!— 
At least I thought so at the U— 


—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
[ 4t the repetition of this line, Rogero 
clanks his chains in cadence. 


Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew, 


Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 


Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 


Forlorn I languish’d at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 

4 


This faded form! this pallid hue ! 


This blood my veins is clotting in, 


My years are many—they were few 


When first I enter’d at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 


Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 


Thou wast the daughter of my tu—- 


—tor, law professor at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world adieu, 


That kings and priests are plotting in ; 


Here doom’d to starve on water-gru— 


—el,* never shall I see the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


[ During the last stanza, Rogero dashes 


his head repeatedly against the walls 
of his prison; and, finally, so hard 
as to produce a visible contusion. He 
then throws himself on the floor in an 
agony. The curtain drops—the mu- 
sic still continuing to play, till it is 
wholly fallen. | 


END OF ACT I, 
(To be continued.) 





* A manifest error—since it appears from the Waiter’s conversation (p. 338), that 


ogero was not doomed to starve on water- 


gruel, but on pease-soup, which is a much 


better thing. Possibly the length of Rogero’s imprisonment had impaired his memory, 
he might wish to make things appear worse than they really were, which is very 


alural, I think, in such a case as this poor unfortunate gentleman’s.—Printer’s Devil. 








NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLY 
DRAMATISTS. 


No. VIII. 
(Continued from page 306. ) 
SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Tus gentleman was the son of a music master, and born near 
Taunton in Somersetshire, in the year 1562. At seventeen years of 
age he was entered a commoner of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, which 
he quitted at the end of three years, without taking a degree. He 
then came up to London, where his own merit and the interest of his 
brother-in-law, John Florio, the celebrated author of an Italian Dic- 
tionary, recommended him to the favour of Queen Anne, consort of 
James I., who was pleased to confer on him the honour of being first 
gentleman extraordinary, and afterwards one of her grooms of the 
privy chamber. Towards the latter part of his life he quitted London, 
and retired to Beckington, near Philips-Norton, in Somersetshire, 
where he commenced farmer, and after some years spent in a health- 
ful exercise of that employment, in the service of the muses, and in 
religious contemplation, he died in October 1619. 

His dramatic pieces, which, however, are not equal to some other 
of his poetical works, are the following six, viz.—Cleopatra and 
Philotas — Tragedies, 1594, 1605. Queen’s Arcadia, Hymen's 
Triumph—Pastoral tragic-comedies, 1606, 1623. Tethy’s Festival, 
or the Queen’s Wake—An interlude, 1610; and The Masque of the 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 1604. Besides these he wrote fifty- 
seven sonnets, The Complaint of Rosomond, The Letter of Octavia to 
Mark Anthony, The History of the Ciwil War, Musophilus, or a 
~ensing Defence of Learning ; as also some Epistles and Miscellaneous 

oems. 

‘‘ Daniel,” says Mr. Headly, “ though very rarely sublime, has 
skill in the pathetic, and his pages are disgraced with neither pedantry 
nor conceit. We find, both in his poetry and prose, such a legitimate 
and rational flow of language as approaches nearer the style of the 
eighteenth than the sixteenth century, and of which we may safely 
assert that it will never become obsolete.” In Spenser’s Colin Clout's 
come home again, he is highly praised ; and indeed most of the writers 
of that age agree in eulogizing his writings. He succeeded Spenser 
in the laureatship. He was induced, by Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the tragic muse. Without the 
solicitation or encouragement of friends, he would probably never 
have attempted so high a flight; for, as he says of himself, : irresolu- 
tion and a self distrust were the most apparent faults of his nature. 
In tragedy, however, he tried and failed. Adhering in a great 
measure to the form of the Greek tragedy, but destitute of its poetry, 
his plays have not the spirit-stirring dialogue, the reality, oF the 
interest of the modern drama. 

The pastoral drama, intitled Hymen’s Triumph, which was entered 
on the Stationers’ book, January 13, 1614, is more dramatic, both in 
construction and character, than his other pieces. It was present at 
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yy entertainment given to King James I., by his queen, at her court 
othe Strand, on the nuptials of Lord Roxborough, and is dedicated 
her Majesty. It is introduced by a very pretty prologue, in which 
Hymen is opposed by Avarice, Envy, and Jealousy, the three greatest 
jisturbers of matrimonial happiness. Not many passages can exceed 
he tenderness, passion, and distress of the speech of Thyrsis in the 
‘rst scene, where he is advised by Palzemon not to waste his youth 
mourning his lost Sylvia, when there are other nymphs 


‘* As lovely, and as fair, and sweet as she ;”’ 
ot om whom he may make his choice. To which Thyrsis replies— 


As fair and sweet as she? Palzmon, peace : 


. Ah, what can pictures be unto the life ? 

“ What sweetness can be found in images? 

- Which all nymphs else besides her seem to me. 

of She only was a real creature, she 

st Whose memory must take up all of me. 

1e Should I another love, then must I have »¢ 

n Another heart, for this is full of her, 

~ And evermore shall be. Here is she drawn 

‘ At length and whole; and more this table is 

d A story, and is all of her; and all 

- Wrought in the liveliest colours of my blood ; 
And can there be a room for others here? 

er Should I disfigure such a piece, and blot 

id The perfect’st workmanship that love e’er wrought ? 

's Palemon, no; ah, no, it cost too dear, 


It must remain entire, whilst life remains, 
The monument of her and of my pains.” 


LOVE IN INFANCY. 


Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when, as we sat and sigh’d, 






as And look’d upon each other, and conceiv'd 
ry Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail ; 
te And yet were well; and yet we were not well, 




















And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: and thus, 
In that first garden of our simpleness, 

We spent our childhood. But when years began, 
To reap the fruit of knowledge ; ah, i then 
Would she, with graver looks, with sweet stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know. 


THE STORY OF ISULIA.* 


There was sometime a nymph, 
Isulia named, and an Arcadian born, 
Whose mother dying, left her very young 
Unto her father’s charge, who carefully 


—— 
a 


— 








a er pages being so limited, we have found it advisable to curtail this exwaet 
casionally, 
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Did breed her up, until she came to years 

Of womanhood, and then provide a match 

Both rich and young, and fit enough for her. 

But she, who to another shepherd had, 

Call’d Sirthis, vow’d her love, as unto one 

Her heart esteem’d more worthy of her love, 
‘ould not, by all her father’s means, be brought 

To leave her choice, and to forget her vow. 

This nymph, one day, surcharg’d with love and grief, 
Which commonly (the more the pity) dwell 

As inmates both together, walking forth 

With other maids, to fish upon the shore, 
Estrays apart, and leaves her company, 

To entertain herself with her own thoughts ; 
And wanders on so far, and out of sight, 

As she at length was suddenly surpris’d 

By pirates, who lay lurking underneath 

Those hollow rocks, expecting there some prize ; 
And notwithstanding all her piteous cries, 
Intreaties, tears, and prayers, those fierce men 
Rent hair and veil, and carried her by force 


Into their ship * * * * 
* * 7 * * 
’ * , * . * * * 


When she was thus inshipped, and woefully 
Had cast her eyes about to view that hell 
Of horror, whereinto she was so suddenly emplung’d, 
She spies a woman, sitting with a child 

Sucking her breast, which was the captain’s wife. 

To her she creeps, down at her feet a. lies : 

‘“O woman, if that name of woman may 

Move you to pity, pity a poor maid; 

The most distressed soul that ever breath’d ; 

And save me from the hands of those fierce men. 
Let me not be defil’d, and made unclean, 

Dear woman, now, and I will be to you 

The faithfull’st slave that ever mistress serv'd ; 

No toil will I refuse, so that I may 

Keep this poor body clean and undeflower’d, 

Which is all I will ever seek. For know 

lt is not fear of death lays me thus low, 

But of that stain will make my death to blush:” 

All this would nothing move the woman’s heart, 
Whom yet she would not leave, but still besought : 
‘OQ woman, by that infant at your breast, 

And by the pains it cost you at the birth, 

Save me, as ever you desire to have 

Your babe to joy and prosper in the world : 

Which will the better prosper, sure, if you 

Shall mercy shew, which is with mercy paid!” 

And “ Oh, sweet babe,” (said she) 

“ Couldst thou but to thy mother speak for me, 

And crave her to have pity on my case, 

Thou mightst, perhaps, prevail with her so much, 
Although I cannot; child, ah, couldst thou speak !”’ 
The infant, whether by her touching it, 

Or by- instinct of nature, seeing her weep, 
Looks earnestly upon her, and then looks 
Upon the mother, then on her again, 

And then it cries, and then on either looks ; 

























































Which she perceiving, “ Blessed child,” (said she) 
‘“ Although thou canst not - Sera et dost thou cry 
Unto thy mother for me. ear thy child, 

Dear mother, it’s for me it cries, 

It’s all the speech it hath. Accept these cries, 
Save me at his request from being defil’d ; 

Let pity move thee, that thus moves thy child.” 
The woman, though by birth and custom rude, 
Yet having veins of nature, could not be 

But piercable, did feel at length the point 

Of pity enter so, as outgush’d tears, 

(Not usual to stern eyes) and she besought 

Her husband to bestow on her that prize, 

With safeguard of her body at her will. 

The captain seeing his wife, the child, the nymph, 
All crying to bim in this piteous sort, 

Felt his rough nature shaken too, and grants 

His wife’s request, and seals his grant with tears. 
Never was there pardon, that did take 
Condemn’d from the block, more joyful than 
This grant to her. 

The ship, in a few days, arrives 

At Alexandria, whence these pirates were ; 

And there this woeful maid, for two years’ space, 
Did serve, and truly serve, this captain’s wife. 
But daring not, in such a place as that, 

To trust herself in woman’s habit, crav’d 

That she might be apparell’d like a boy. 

At two years’ end her mistress sends her forth 
Unto the port, for some commodities, 

Which whilst she sought for, going up and down, 
She heard some merchantmen of Corinth talk, 
Who spake that language the Arcadians did ; 

To them, all rapt with passion, down she kneels, 
Tells them she was a poor distressed boy, 

Born in Arcadia, and by pirates took, 

And made a slave in Egypt; and besought 
Them, as they fathers were of children, or 

Did hold their native country dear, they would 
Take pity on her, and relieve her youth 

From that sad servitude wherein she liv’d. 

The merchants, mov’d with pity of her case, 
Being ready to depart, took her with them, 

And landed her upon her country coast : 

Where, when she found herself, she prostrate falls, 
Kisses the ground, thanks gives unto the gods, 
Thanks them who had been her deliverers ; 

And on she trudges, through the desart woods, 
Climbs over craggy rocks, and mountains steep, 
Wades through rivers, struggles through bogs, 
Sustained oly by the force of love ; 

Until she came unto her native plains, 

Unto the fields where first she drew her breath. 
There she lifts up her eyes, salutes the air, 
Salutes the trees, the bushes, flow’rs and all : 
And, “ Oh! dear Sirthis, here I am,” said she, 
“ Here, notwithstanding all my miseries, 

I am, the same I ever was to thee; a pure, 

A chaste, and spotless maid.”’ 
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Oct. 28.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—The Marriage of Figaro.— 
(By command of their Majesties.) 
29.—Guy Mannering.—Ballet.—Comfortable Lodgings. 
30.—The School for Scandal.—Masaniello. 

Nov. 1.—King Henry the Fifth.*—Popping the Question.—Illustrious Stranger 
2.—The Hypoerite—Deaf as a Post.—The Brigand. | 
3.—The Wonder.—Popping the Question.—Der Freischiitz. 
4.—The School for Scandal.—The Bath Road.—Dumb Savoyard. 
5.—She Stoops to Conquer.—Ballet.—Charles the Twelfth. 
8.—King Henry the Fifth.—Les Trois Sultans.—Masaniello. 
9.—The Brigand.—Ballet.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Der Freischiitz. 

10.—The School for Scandal.—Ballet.—Catherine and Petruchio. 
11.—Hofer.t—Turning the Tables.{—The Illustrious Stranger. 





* This was fermerly the most attractive of Shakspeare’s historical plays, but such is the 
mutability of theatrical taste, that it now will not draw a single house. We must confess 
that we think it is altogether a weak play. There is no plot, and the incidents hang 
loosely together. Whe character of Henry is certainly admirably drawn, ever the philo- 
sopher, the hero, and the man. This part was played by Macready, who wore such an 
air of unbending stateliness, that it seemed extraordinary he should have condeseended to 
play the trick of the glove upon Fluellen. The prayer before the battle was delivered 
with a vehemence and rapidity perfectly startling. The comic characters were poorly 
sustained. Harley does not understand the humour of Pistol. Past writers speak in 
raptures of T. Cibber in this character, who burlesqued the pompous declamation of the 
old school. We should like to see O. Smith in the part amazingly. 

t+ A Miss Russel, who attempted Lucy Bertram some two seasons ago, ventured 
to sustain the part of Josephine Negretti (Madame Vestris’ character), while Miss Pearson 
undertook Bertha. When we declare that neither of these actresses possesses capabilities 
beyond those of a chorus-singer, our readers will be surprised that such an insult should 
have been offered to the public. 

} Mr. Edgar de Courcy, Mr. Vining. Mr. Thornton, Mr. J. Vining. Jack Hum- 
phries, Mr. Liston. Mr. Jeremiah Bumps, Mr. Cooper. Mr. Knibbs, Mr. Hughes. 
— Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs. Humphries, Mrs. C. Jones. Patty Larkins, Mn. 

rger. | 

‘* There is nothing new under the sun’ is particularly applicable to dramatic pro- 
ductions ; thus the very lively farce of Turning the Tables is but a clever alteration of 4 
piece played here about eleven years ago, called Mystification. It is true the incidents 
are heightened, and the characters retouched, but the main plot is essentially the same. 

Mr. Bumps, a clever young man, visits Uxbridge for the purpose of marrying Miss 
Knibbs, the daughter of a retired sugar-baker, and on his arrival, learns, from a talkative 
housemaid, that his intended has disposed of her heart to Mr. Edgar de Courcy, 4 
lawyer’s clerk, and moreover, that de Courcy has plotted with his friend Jack Hum- 
phries, an exciseman, and the wit of Uxbridge, to frighten him from his intended 
marriage. Mr. Bumps immediately resolves to turn the tables upon the plotters, and 
assumes the manners of a clownish blockhead, and, of course, succeeds. The acting 
cannot be too highly commended. Liston’s Jack Humphries may fairly stand by his 
immortal Lubin Log, and no less immortal Paul Pry. In one scene the audience were 
almost convulsed with laughter. Humphries, for the carrying on of his plot, has 
assumed the title of General Jocho, while his wife feigns to be a lady to whom Bumps 
had promised marriage. The general insists upon Bumps doing her justice. Now 
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Noy. 12.—King Henry the Fourth.*—Turning the Tables.—Charles the Twelfth. 
13.—The Hypocrite.—The National Guard.—Turning the Tables. 
15.—The Brigand.—The National Guard.— Masaniello. 
16.—Hofer.—Turning the Tables.—The Illustrious Stranger. 
17.—The Conscript; or, the Veteran and his Dog.t—Midas.—Der Frei- 

schutz. 

18.—The Brigand.—The National Guard.— Masaniello. 
i9.—King Henry the Fourth.t—Turning the Tables.—The Conscript. 
20.—Hofer.—The National Guard. 
22.—Venice Preserved.§—Popping the Question.—The Conscript. 
23.—The School for Scandal.—The National Guard. 
24.—Venice Preserved.— Perfection.—Turning the Tables. 
25.—Hofer.—Turning the Tables.—High Life Below Stairs. 
26.—Masaniello.—Perfection.—Don Giovanni.|| 








Bumps had been told by Patty that Humphries was rather uneasy about his wife 
having accompanied a metropolitan gallant to Vauxhall. After some hesitation, he avows 
that he had once escorted the lady to Vauxhall. The horror and change this produced 
upon Liston was admirable beyond description. Cooper’s Bumps was extremely clever 
and humorous. —The house was crowded to the ceiling. 

* Henry IV. Mr. Cooper. Hotspur, Mr. Macready. Prince of Wales, Mr. Vining. 
Falstaff, Mr. Dowton. 

We should be glad to know why Mr. Wallack did not play the Prince of Wales. ’Tis 
rue, report has declared him to possess an inordinate share of vanity and arrogance; but 
ve hope he was not so silly, so mad, as to imagine the part beneath him. If such was 
tis motive for declining the character, a strait waistcoat, copious bleeding, &c. will 
soon be required. As for Mr. Vining’s acting, we can only say, we have seen Mr Penly 
inthe part, and it is a toss up between them. Macready, we regret to state, has not 
improved by his late sojourning in the country. His Hotspur was not so well played as 
formerly. The combat and death were excellent, bold, and defying to the last. 

+ A truly contemptible production, the monstrous effusion of Mr, Barrymore. The 
principal performer (the dog) was very imperfect. In an introduced ballet, there was 
some rather pretty dancing, by a Madame Guit, from Paris. In the opera, a Miss 
Bruce appeared as Linda. Mr. Horn was the Caspar. 

{ Mr. Wallack, taking advantage of Mr. Macready’s absence (to fulfil an engagement 
at Portsmouth), played Hotspur. On looking over the treasury books, we found it was 
the most losing night of the present season. 

§ A Miss Huddart, who has played the leading characters in tragedy at Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and Dublin, appeared this evening as Belvidera. She is in person about the 
middle height, and elegantly formed, with handsome, but not flexible features; eyes 
remarkably large and expressive; and her action and attitudes are easy and unem- 
barrassed. But here ends our praise, for where she wished to be pathetic she drawled, 
and where impassioned she ranted; in fact, she gave us more the idea of a jealous 
ermagant, than that “ divine perfection of a woman,” the devoted Belvidera. 

Mr. Macready, in his enacting of Pierre, seemed to have adopted the motto of the 
offended shoe-black, “* No connexion with any other house.” We may safely say that it 
was truly an original performance. Instead of that bitter sarcasm and fiery indignation 
which should breathe (and did breathe with Young) in every line that Pierre utters, we 
had a familiarity of tone perfectly Listonian. In the place of the bold gay-faced villain, 
Macready represented a ‘‘ gloomy monk;” and in the scene where Pierre braves and 
iwes the conspirators, his manner was perfectly laughable. We do entreat Mr. Macready, 
it he is not anxious of destroying his well-deserved reputation, to avoid that truly dis- 
gusting familiarity of address, and unbending stateliness of manner. We can assure him 
that every fresh performance diminishes his popularity. We write far more in sorrow 
than in anger; for, in common with others, we had looked up to Mr. Macready as the 
only actor likely to soften the pains we must experience at parting with Kean and Young. 

We were pleased with Wallack’s Jaffier; and if he would lessen the number of thumps, 
that he bestows so frequently on his chest, and not be so fond of ‘ coursing his shadow, 
skipping over three-inch bridges,” we should have liked it much better. 

At the conclusion, there was some applause, mingled with a few hisses. 

_ Kate O’Brien and Giovanni, Mrs. Waylett. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Oct. 28.—The Point of Honour.—The Blue Anchor.—Robert the Devil. 
29.—Isabella.—Teddy the Tiler.—The Blue Anchor. 
30.—The Carnival at Naples.*—The Blue Anchor. 
Nov. 1.—The Provoked Husband.—Teddy the Tiler. 
2.—The Carnival at Naples.—The Blue Anchor. 
3.—The Stranger.t—The Blue Anchor. 








* Duke di Fontana, Mr. Egerton. Manfredi, Mr. Warde. Valentine, Mr. Wilson, 
Count Cosenza, Mr. Blanchard. Benedetto, Mr.G. Bennett. Rufo, Mr. Evans. Harr, 
Fortescue, Mr. Abbott. Dermot O’Donovan, Mr. Power. Gasparo, Mr. F. Matthews, 
Guiscard, Mr. Irwin. Duchess di Fontana, Mrs. Lovell. Zoranthe, Miss H. Cawse. 
Rodriga, Mrs. Tayleure. Nina, Miss Tavlor. Aurora di Cosenza, Miss Hughes. 
Theresa, Miss Phillips. Female Mask, Mrs. Brown. 

Some years before the opening of the drama, Manfredi, from motives of ambition, hai 
bribed Benedetto to murder his niece Nina, the only child of the Duke di Fontana, and 
as the intended victim, in attempting to escape from her assassin, had fallen into a 
torrent, Benedetto and his employer very naturally conclude she must have perished. 
Such, of course, was not the case; for Nina, after having fallen down some two or three 
hundred feet, was saved by a party of robbers, who took her to the cave, and bestowed 
on her a genteel education. Eight years after Nina’s supposed death, Fortescue, a 
lively Englishman, being at the carnival, is so much struck with the beauty and grace 
of a young peasant, that he resolves to accompany her home, her parents “ being 
nothing loath.”” This peasant is Nina, and the pretended parents, agents of the robbers, 
who had arranged to murder Fontescue; but Nina, by an ingenious contrivance, baffles 
their plans, and finally escapes with him from the robbers’ den. After various adven- 
tures, stale, flat, and most trying to the patience, Manfredi is punished, and Nina 
restored to her parents. 

The Carnival at Naples is the work of Mr. Dimond, who is such a rank plagiarist, 
that his writings generally serve as a remembrancer of half the drama. On this occasion 
he has borrowed from the worst source he could have applied to—himself, s@veral of the 
characters being taken from the Foundling of the Forest. Thus Manfredi and Benedetto 
are Baron de Longueville and Bertrand, and the Duchess di Fontana is the Count de 
Valmont in petticoats. 

If the author is not deserving of praise, the actors, scene-painters, decorators, &c. can 
successfully put in their claims to notice. In fact, the success the Carnival at Naples has 
obtained is entirely owing to the pathos, passion, and versatility of talent which Miss 
Taylor displayed in the heroine, who, we prophesy, is likely to t:ke a very enviable 
position in the theatrical world. Miss Taylor’s figure is elegant, and symmetrically pro- 
portioned. Her features are not, perhaps, strikingly handsome when passive, but they 
are capable of every variety of expression. Her voice, in level dialogue, is clear, winning, 
and melodious, and when elevated utterly free from harshness. Her movements are 
easy and graceful, and her action just, though, perhaps, a little redundant. The applause 
she received in some scenes was most enthusiastic ; in fact, to use a theatrical term, her 
debit was a decided hit. 

Mr. Bennett excited some interest as the repentant servant, and Warde played power- 
fully, and with less monotony than usual. Power was extremely amusing in the lighter 
scenes, as a lively impudent valet. Mr. Wilson does not improve upon acquaintance. 

The music, by Barnett, was in his usual taste and style. 

+ Mrs. Haller, Miss F. Kemble. The performance of this character does not call for 
any extraordinary powers. The quiet elegance of secluded life was adequately sustained 
in the early scenes, and the remorse, sorrows, and shame, of the guilty wife, were pour- 
trayed with great skill in the concluding acts. But the objections we made to Miss 
Phillips’s Mrs. Haller, are equally applicable to Miss Kemble’s. Her features are too 
youthful to display those strong marks of that corroding care which preys alike upon the 
mind and frame of the heroine. n 

Charles Kemble played the Stranger with great judgment; but it was not, I y 
Young’s, stamped with ideality. He cannot diffase over it that unbroken tint © 
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Nov. 4.—Carnival at Naples.—A Day after the Wedding.—The Blue Anchor. 
5.—The Stranger.—The Blue Anchor. 
6.—The Carnival at Naples.—The Blue Anchor. 
§.—The Stranger.—Teddy the Tiler.—Robert the Devil. 
9,—The Carnival at Naples.—Black Eyed Susan. 
10.—The Provoked Husband.—Ballet.—The Blue Anchor. 
11.—The Carnival at Naples.— Hide and Seek.*—Teddy the Tiler. 
12.—The Stranger.—Hide and Seek.—Monsieur Tonson. 
13.—The Carnival at Naples.—Hide and Seek. 
15.—The Stranger.—Teddy the Tiler —Robert the Devil. 
16.—The Carnival at Naples.— Hide and Seek.—The Blue Anchor. 
17.—The Stranger.—Hide and Seek.—Black Eyed Susan. 
is.—As You Like It.;—Hide and Seek.—Robert the Devil. 
19.—The Provoked Husband.—Hide and Seek.—Black Eyed Susan. 
20.—As You Like It.—Hide and Seek.—Robert the Devil. 
22.—_Romeo and Juliet.—The Pilot. 
23.—The Points of Honour.—Teddy the Tiler—The Blue Anchor. 
24.—The Stranger.—The Pilot. | 
25.—As You Like It.—The Pilot. 
26.—The Provoked Husband.—The Pilot. 





melancholy which nothing could remove, nor even for an instant disturb. His solemnity 
of manner seemed more a disguise, which he wore to suit his seclusion ; while in Young, 
it appeared to grow out of the sufferings of a wounded heart. On meeting with Stein- 
ford, he attempted a new reading. Past actors pronounced the name in tones of surprise 
and regret. Charles Kemble at once appeared to recognise his friend, and sinking in his 
arms, uttered, with deep anguish, ‘‘ Steinford.” Now this was effective, but, perhaps, 
not in character, for to a misanthropist like the stranger, the presence of a past friend 
must rather have afforded pain than pleasure. At the conclusion of the play Mr. C. 
Kemble was loudly called for to announce its repetition. 

* As the new farce is simply the old interlude of the Secret, which has so often been 
played at the minor theatres, it is unnecessary to detail the plot. Miss E, Tree de- 
picted the jealousies of Mrs. Montford, with much comic spirit; and Keely, as the 
prying footman, was highly amusing. 

t We have never seen the exquisite character of Rosalind so delightfully sustained as it 
was this evening by Miss Taylor. We may safely, declare that a more chaste, lively, and 
agreeable performance has not been witnessed for many years. In the early acts there 
was nothing extraordinary, but in the interview between Orlando and Rosalind in the 
lorest, the easy wit, and sprightly vivacity of the sentiments, were delivered with such 
‘rue comic spirit, archness, and grace, that the audience, who seemed quite taken by sur- 
prise, expressed their delight in loud and long tokens of approbation. The cuckoo song 
vas delightfully given; the tone and manner in which Miss Taylor repeated the word 
cuckoo was as arch and provoking as possible, and seemed to grow more saucy by the 
repetition, and though it hovered near, it was justly restrained from passing the bounds of 
delicacy aud propriety. The song was rapturously encored. Mr. C. Kemble’s Orlando 
has long been admired. Warde played Jacques very carefully, and met with applause in 
delivering the principal speech, but we think he introduced a great deal too much 
uunicry ; and his attempts to be sarcastic and mirthful were not successful. Keely should 
‘ot have played Touchstone ; he cannot look a wise fool; there is not that shrewdness in 
his manner which the part requires, and his voice is too weak to do justice to the many 
Points in the dialogue. Mr. Wilson ought to undergo some severe punishment for the 
varbarous manner in which he murdered that beautiful air, “ Blow, blow, thou wintry 
wind. Miss Hughes displayed great science as well as sweetness in the execution of the 
ongs allotted to Celia. Bartley’s Adam was excellent. 

t These nautical dramas do not tell on these boards, as Mr. C. Kemble will find too late. 
“na as the Pilot, obtained much deserved applause in the long explanatory scene 

vith the Colonel. Meadows attempted Captain Boroughcliff, and with no success. Miss 
‘orde made a lively Kate Plowden. 






























































MINOR THEATRES. 


ADELPHI.—The Water Witch ; adapted by Mr. Balls from Mr. Cooper’s last novel 
of that name. Notwithstanding the fame this house has acquired for the admirable 
manner in which several dramas have been got up, we think Zhe Water Witch surpasses 
all former efforts with respect to the mechanical arrangements. The pirate’s vesse! 
chased by the king’s ship, and the phantasmagoria of The Water Witch, are scene: 
arranged to produce an effect that must be seen to be properly estimated. The actors 
have not much to do. Reeve, that piebald prince of fun and fat, is irresistibly droll as 
Peter Prong, a primitive settler. Yates, as the Skimmer, gave a very just idea of Mr. 
Cooper’s hero, Mr. Downe, whom we understand to be an actor of great merit, had a 
part beneath his talents, but he contrived to render it respectable. 


SURREY.—We have had no novelties of any interest during the past month. Mr. 
Osbaldiston, a very excellent tragedian, (in his own estimation,) has been playing Virgi- 
nius, Macbeth, &c. to. the great disadvantage of the treasury. We really have no 
patience with these stage managers, and wonder how a man can be so wicked as to sacri- 
fice his employer’s interests to the paltry gratification of ranting to empty benches, 

The Rover's Bride, a drama, by Mr. Almar, was poorly written, and badly acted, 
Mr. Hill was rather impassioned, but Mr. Dibdin Pitt was really atrocious. 


COBURG.—Miss Bartolotzi has been starring here for a week; Mr. Anderson 
played Tom Tug and Hawthorn at her benefit. Why is this gentleman not engaged at 
one of the winter theatres? He is worth fifty Mr. Wilsons. 





MISCELLANIES. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 





Tue most trivial circumstance connected with the life and writings of such a 
man as Johnson, must be deeply interesting to all classes of readers, more espe- 
cially to the lovers of dramatic literature; and as it has been often remarked, 
that some of the explanations which occur in his Dictionary are highly curious, 
from their betraying his personal opinions and prejudices; others from the 
blunders they contain; and others from the abstruseness of the definitions, 
which, in fact, are far more difficult to be understood, than the words they are 
intended to illustrate ; I have selected a few specimens of these from the first 
folio edition, and here lay them before the reader, accompanied by such anec- 


dotes as presented themselves to my memory. His favourite topic, ridicule of 


the Scotch, is thus introduced :— 


Oats, A grain, which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 


supports the people. 


Every admirer of his general character, and friend to consistency, must regret 


that he deigned to accept a pension. The sarcasms which this circumstance 


drew upon him, must have been rendered doubly galling, when he reflected on 
the sentiments he had in the early _ of his life entertained on the subject, 
and which he promulgated in the following words :-— 


Pension. An allowance made to any one without an equivalent. In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country. 

PENSIONER. One who is supported by an allowance paid at the will of another. 
A dependant. A slave of state, hired by a stipend to obey his master. 


Johnson was attacked upon this point by Churchill, in his poem called The 
Ghost, where he was bitterly reproached with his pet When Johnson 
read the invective, he said, “ If I can’t bear this, I don’t de 


serve my money. 
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His early political principles were pretty plainly expressed by his definitions of 
he terms Whig and Tory :— 

Tory. One who adheres to the ancient constitution of the state, and the apostolical 
bierarchy of the Church of England. 

Wuc. The name of a faction. 

The expression of his antipathies was not limited to party-matters ; it extended 
« certain occupations and professions which had become obnoxious to him. 
Take two examples :— 

Spock-JOBBER. A low wretch, who gets money by buying and selling shares in the 


funds. . 
Excise. A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common 


judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. Example: 


“ Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor, 
By farmed excise.’’—Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. 3. 


This latter sarcasm so exasperated some of the persons against whom it was 
directed, that they determined on a prosecution for libel, and the advice of 
counsel was taken upon the subject. They were, however, advised to aim at a 
compromise with Johnson, and accompany their threat of legal proceedings, with 
an intimation that the business should proceed no farther, provided he would 
not insert the obnoxious passage in his second edition. Johnson, however, 
treated their overtures with perfect scorn; and the gentlemen, perceiving they 
were not likely to gain much honour by the contest, wisely suffered the affair to 
fall to the ground. 

Johnson found means to gratify a pique he had conceived against Mallet, by 
a hit at his change of name, which was properly Malloch ; and which he altered 
upon his rising into notice, partly, as it is thought, from a desire to conceal his 
origin, and partly because he fancied the adopted name was the more musical 
of the two. In Johnson’s folio edition, he thus explains the word Alias :— 


Auias. A Latin word, signifying otherwise; often used in the trials of criminals, 
whose danger has obliged them to change their names; as Simpson alias Smith, alias 
Baker ; that is, otherwise Smith, otherwise Baker. 


This passage was also printed in the quarto edition ; but in the octavo abridge- 
ment of 1756, he changed the illustration to—*‘ as Malloch alas Mallet.” 

That his ardent mind was often disgusted with the tiresome task of compiling 
a dictionary, can scarcely be doubted. He once or twice displays this, by sati- 
rical notices of the occupation; as thus :— 


GRUB-STREET. Originally the name of a street in Moorfields, London, much inha- 
bited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street. 

LEXICOGRAPHER. A writer of dictionaries ; a harmless drudge, that busies himself in 
tracing the original, and detailing the signification of words. 


His fondness for social meetings and clubs at taverns is well known. We 
learn from Boswell, that he frequently said he never felt so much at his ease, or 
so completely at home, as when thus situated. He did not omit the opportunity 
of expressing this feeling, afforded by the word Club :— 


CLuB. An assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain conditions. 


And his attachment to his native city led him to find a niche for it, under 
pretence of explaining an obsolete word :— 


Lich. Lichfield, the field of the dead, a city in Staffordshire, so named from mar- 
tyred Christians, 


Of the definitions mentioned in the commencement of this paper, wherein 
the terms he wy to convey his meaning are so abstruse, as to bewilder, 


rather than assist the inquirer, two specimens, selected from numerous others, 
will be sufficient :— 


Network. Any thing reticulated, or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections. 
















































350 Remarkable Coincidence. 


Twist. To form by complication; to form by convolution. To be contorted; to be 
convolved. 


An instance of laughable definition occurs under the word Boy, which he 
thus explains, “ A male child, not a girl.” Of his blunders, it may suffice to 
quote, 

LEEWARD. Towards the wind. 

WINDWARD. Towards the wind. 

PasTERN. The knee of a horse. 


When a lady, in the expectation of hearing him enter upon a laboured de- 
fence, once asked him how he came to commit this last blunder, he merely 
replied, ‘‘ Sheer ignorance, madam, nothing more.” 

In the Remarks on the English language, prefixed to his first edition, he in- 
advertently said, “ 7'he letter H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but the first 
syllable.” ‘This rash assertion gave rise to a lively essay, written by Wilkes, 
and printed in ‘“ The Public Advertiser.” He adduced many instances in 
opposition to Johnson’s remark ; and observed, “ the writer of this observation 
must be a man of quick appre-hension, and a most compre-hensive genius.” In 
his third edition, Johnson omitted the words “ perhaps never,” and added the 
following paragraph, “ It sometimes begins middle or final syllables, in words 
compounded; as block-head ; or from the Latin, as compre-hended.” 

Soon after the Dictionary had been published, Garrick being asked by 
Johnson what people said of it, told him that, among other animadversions, it 
was objected he had cited authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a 
work; and instanced Richardson. ‘ Nay,” said Johnson, “ I have done worse 
than that, for I have cited thee, David.” 

The work was long in hand; and its progress depending upon Johnson's 
fits of activity, was often delayed altogether; aouthe that the patience of the 


wroprietors became exhausted. When he dispatched the last portion of the 
MS. the bookseller who had the ay vag of the printing, told the mes- 


senger to give his compliments to Johnson, and say that he thanked God he 
had done with him. Upon this being reported to Johnson, he exclaimed, “ I'm 
glad that he has grace enough to thank God for anything.” E. W. F. 


AN ODD ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Bulkeley having incurred the censure of the town from some private 
acts of dissipation, found herself one evening assailed from all parts of the 
theatre with one continued hiss; after several ineffectual attempts she obtained 
silence, and reinstated herself in public favour by the following odd speech :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I appear before you in my public profession of an 
actress, in which character I shall ever exert my utmost endeavours to please. 
As to the rest—I beg to be excused.” 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


Powell and Holland were early and endeared friends: it is extraordinary, 
that, when the former died, Holland felt a presentiment that he should soon 
follow him. The last time he ever performed, he was in unusual rem Dur- 
ing the evening, he related, in the green room, a number of anecdotes ; and it 
is remarkable that they all contained some allusion to his departed friend. He 
recited the lines which Colman had written, and which he had repeated at 
Powell's death. Every thing, in short, was Powell. At last he uttered these 
extraordinary words :—* The first time I ever saw Powell was at a spouting 
club, where he and I performed Posthumous and Iachimo. The first characters 
we performed on the stage together were Posthumous and Iachimo. The last 
time we played ye stan and,” added he, with a sigh, “ it was the last time he 
ever played, the characters were Posthumous and Iachimo.” What makes this 
anecdote singular almost beyond belief, he was then dressed for Iachimo, and he 
died a few days afterwards. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Po OL PA ZELL Oe 


SALLE - FAVART. — The Italian 
Theatre at Paris, opened on the 2d of 
last month, ‘under the management of 
M. Robert. A new opera, L' Ultimo 
Giorno di Pompei, the music by Pacini, 
the libretto by Andrea Tottola, was pro- 
duced upon the occasion. The principal 
characters were sustained by Zuchellhi, 
and Madame Meric Lalande. The for- 
mer has got so fat that his voice is 
aimost smothered. ‘The opera was re- 
ceived with great applause. The music 
is Rossinian, extremely pleasing and 
pretty throughout, but with little claim 
to originality. 

ODEON.—A new tragedy has been 
brought out, entitled, Le Roi Faineant, 
(The Slothful King), which was not suc- 
cessful. The scene is laid in the seventh 
century. ‘The subject is taken from the 
history of France. Childebert III., the 
feeble and dissolute monarch, from whom 
the piece derived its name, submits him- 
self entirely to the guidance of Pepin 
'Herestal, Governor of the Palace, who 
rules the kingdom in his name with the 
most oppressive despotism. A young 
female slave, named Chadsinde, beloved 
by the weak prince, is anxious to awaken 
in his heart some sentiments of patriot- 
ism, and to induce him to shake off the 
odious tyranny by which he himself, in 
common with his kingdom, is enslaved. 
At the moment that his success seems 
certain, d’Herestal, leagued with the 
priests of his day—willing aids and in- 
struments of despotism—accuses Chad- 
‘inde of sorcery, and the wretched King 
s so blindly superstitious, as to permit 
ier to undergo the dreadful “ ordeal,”’ 
which was, to walk barefoot over a space 
covered with red hot coals. She under- 
woes this frightful torture without a 
uurmur, and dies, pitying her mise- 
table lover for his weakness and bi- 
sotry. Childebert perishes in despair, 
ind d’Herestal triumphs in the prospect 
that his children are to wear the crown 
ot France. A strong opposition com- 
menced early in the second act of the 
ragedy, which was frequently renewed 
luring the subsequent part of the per- 
ormance; and the last act was nearly 
naudible, from the tumults of disappro- 
bation, Some friends of the author, 
hotwithstanding, called for the announce- 
nent of his name; a motion which was 
‘tongly combated by at least nine- 
‘enths of the audience, and was conse- 


quently lost. Mlle. Georges, although 
her appearance, and—we must use the 
hated word—age, render the character 
of the heroine unsuitable to her, was, in 
many parts, powerfully effective; and 
Ligier proved himself to be a most 
accomplished tragedian ; Lockroy is also 
entitled to favourable notice. 

A new five-act comedy, which met 
with very deserved success, was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Monday even- 
ing. The name of this novelty is La 
Mere et la Fille; and, though towards the 
termination it assumes somewhat of a 
more sombre complexion than is usually 
given to comedy, as a picture of life and 
manners, is, in many scenes, not inferior 
to the best of the spirited sketches of 
M. Scribe, of which it more than once 
reminded us. The plot principally turns 
upon the attachment of a Mme. Du- 
resnel to a young English nobleman, 
who is a suitor for the hand of her 
daughter, and whose amiable manner 
and character have, without any inten- 
tion on bis part, excited a passion which 
neither her duty to an estimable hus- 
hand, nor her sacred character as a 
mother, enables her to overcome. M. 
Duresnel receives some intimation of 
his wife’s unhappy attachment, but, with 
the generous confidence of an honourable 
mind, refuses credence to the intelli- 
gence. On the arrangements for the 
marriage of the young nobleman with 
his daughter being completed, the jea- 
lousy of Mme. Duresnel induces her to 
refuse her consent to the union; and, 
after some well-wrought and highly ef- 
fective passages, the unfortunate husband 
is convinced of the fatal truth; and in a 
scene of much pathos and beauty, which 
concludes the piece, pronounces their 
eternal separation, though, to screen her 
from the censures of the world, he gene- 
rously permits her to continue to live 
under the same roof with him. Frederick 
played Duresnel with a dignity and ele- 
gance for which few who have ny seen 
him at the theatres on the Boulevards 
would give him credit; in the last scene 
he was truly admirable. Mme. Moreau 
Cinti, Mlle. Noblet, Ferville, and Vizen- 
tini filled the other characters efficiently, 
particularly the ladies. The names of 
the authors, Messrs. Mazéres and Empis, 
were given out amid loud acclamations, 
to which there was not a dissenting 
voice, 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PLOP PL OL PIO? 


BURY.—During the past week the per- 
formances at our theatre have afforded 
tolerable amusement to the audiences, and 
we hope we may also say adequate remu- 
neration to the manager. On several even- 
ings the house has been numerously and 
respectably filled, and especially, we rejoice 
to state, at the “ benefit of Mr. Smith,” the 
highly respectable lessee and manager of 
the company. Yesterday se’nnight the 
new historical drama, called the French Re- 
volution, was repeated, and though we can 
but speak most contemptibly of the produc- 
tion, we are at the same time bound to say 
that its representation was highly respecta- 
ble. The first and second acts are cer- 
tainly wretchedly stupid, but we could 
again submit to their dulness for the sake 
of witnessing the wonderful representation 
of Larose, at the age of 90, in the third 
act, by Burton. It is not possible for those 
who have not seen his performance, to 
imagine with what truth he depicted the 
garrulity and tottering of extreme old age. 
correctly and truly, however, as he repre- 
sented these infirmities, thesudden wan- 
dering of his memory, and its sudden 
return, were still more striking. Indeed 
his entire performance of this somewhat 
grave character convinced us that, though 
excellent in comedy, the powers of this 
admirable actor are of the most varied kind. 
The Marquis de St. Victor, and Julian, his 
son, were well sustained by Mr. Elton and 
Miss Poole. 

Mr. Power commenced an engagement 
on the 17th; he opened in Dennis 0’ More 
in Etiquette run mad, and Teddy the Tiler. 

DUBLIN.—We are glad to find that 
matters have taken an amicable turn be- 
tween Bunn and the claimants of the 
Dublin theatre, which has been effected by 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Moore, with whom 
Bunn has for many years been extremély 
intimate. The latter gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their fullest sense of the ability 
and credit with which Bunn conducted the 
concern for the last three years. 

LANCASTER.—This theatre has been 
very well attended during a short season 
of two months. The company, upon the 
whole, are tolerable, but their selections of 
pieces were not so good as might have been 
expected. The theatre closed the latter 
end of last month, with a bespeak of the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Douglas and 
Clydesdale. We had considerable satis- 
faction in seeing our theatre so respectably 
and numerously attended on that occasion, 
being honoured by the presence of the most 
noble Marquis, her Grace the Duchess of 


Hamilton, Lord and Lady Dunmore, &c. 
The pieces selected were The Heir at Loy: 
and Raising the Wind. The characters j;, 
both pieces were, upon the whole, well sys. 
tained. The theatre, especially the box 
selected by the noble Patron, was most splen- 
didly fitted up. Indeed, the whole interior 
of this pretty little theatre presents so dif. 
ferent an aspect to what it did some 
months ago, that, on entering, if habitual 
attendance did not convince us, we should 
doubt we were within its walls. Our wish, 
therefore, is, that its attentive (we cannot 
say much for his talents) manager, may 
continue to reap that reward which his 
exertions so justly merit. 

On the above evening there was up- 
wards of 90/. in the house; it is said to 
hold only 702. 

Mr. KEAN, Jun. in AMERICA.—“ We 
have been favoured with the perusal of a 
letter received in town from young Kean, 
on Wednesday last. It bears date 16th 
of October. The theatre at Richmond (the 
capital of Virginia) has been crowded every 
night of his engagement. Thence he was 
to have proceeded to Baltimore, where he 
commenced the round of his characters on 
the 26th ultimo.— As at all the other 
theatres, Richard was to be his opening 
part. It was expected that his Boston en- 
gagement, which commenced on Monday 
last, would be extremely lucrative. In 
December he is re-engaged at New-York. 
He will spend the first fortnight of January 
at Philadelphia, where he is to receive 50/. 
per night. He then commences his journey 
(which will occupy twenty days) to New 
Orleans, where he opens on the 28th of 
February, and where he remains during 
the months of March, April, and May. 
He then plays his way back to New-York. 
Richard, Hamlet, and Sir Giles Overreach, 
have been his most successful assumptions.” 
—Sunday Times. 

BRIGHTON.—Miss Paton has been 
playing here during the past month. The 
Brighton Gazette remarks :—‘‘ She sings 
with undiminished sweetness, but it Is 
pitiable to behold her a melancholy wreck 
of what she once was. Whatever may 
have been her fault, no one can look upon 
her now without commiseration. The 
suffering must have been most severe, 
which has wrought so great a change; for 
ill as we have seen her look before, espe- 
cially when she sang at the Brighton Fes- 
tival, it was at that time evidently the 
result of physical suffering ; preeert at 
present, we feel that the ‘ mind has been 
diseased,”’ 
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This Rose / pluckd at morn 
And bound ad te my Breast 
But ah tt bore a horn 

And that distur? d rw rest 

Yat Snap the thorn away 

Who wears tt need not fear 

Ah, now in gentle play 

LiL bind my fair rese here 
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